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IN THE ORCHARD 


“Cold apples drop through orchards mellowing.” 


Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
POPE, 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


Frarsery clouds are few and fair, 
Thistle down is on the air, 
Rippling sunshine on the lake; 
Wild grapes scent the sunny brake, 
Wild bees murmuring take the ear, 
Crickets make the silence dear ; 
Butterflies float in a dream, 

Over all the swallows gleam. 


Here and yonder, high and low, 
Goldenrod and sunflowers glow, 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes, 
Purple asters bloom and thrive, — 
Iam glad to be alive! 
Ropert Ketty Weeks. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BUMBLETON FRESH-AIRING THE FUND. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 
UMBLETON declared it would not fresh-air the 
B fund. Other folks might if they chose. City 
people seemed to think that country people had 
nothing to do but fresh-air the fund, otherwise slums. 
Dolly Fitzgerald might talk till all was blue, they 
were not going to take the slums into their houses, 
not they! 

Fresh air was important, no doubt, but there were 
other things more important, — eating, and sweep- 
ing, for instance. And how was eating and sweeping 
to be attended to with a house full of the fund ? 

Vacations for bootblacks and such! Did they, 
the Bumbletonites, ever have vacations ? 

They would n’t; oh, no! the Sewing Circle deci- 
ded it. But they did. On the first day of July, six 
little fund children, well scrubbed, and clothed in the 
first whole garments they could remember of wear- 
ing, were snugly stowed on board the express train 
to Bumbleton. 

With wondering eyes the children regarded each 
other’s shining faces and handsome (from their point 
of view) clothes, and the car, fine as a palace. 

“Say, Lute,” said a stout, freckled-face, sandy- 
haired little boy whom the others called “ Shorty,” “I 
never noticed you was so han’some before.” 

Lute, a tall, awkward looking girl, with black eyes 
that nothing escaped, and a tight-shut mouth that 
shut tighter as her excitement increased, was cran. 
ing her neck to see over the heads of the others, not 
to miss anything of this wonderful expedition. 

Eyes opened wider, and exclamations were more 
frequent, as city and town was left behind, and the 
hills and fields of the country began to appear. 

“T never thought it was so big,” sighed Lute, after 
along, eager gaze at the bright blue sky. “ Miss 
Macy, how far does it go, — the sky?” 

“Tt goes everywhere, like the Father’s loving 
care,” answered Miss Macy, turning her face to the 
window, and shading it with her hand. They were 
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so pathetic, these strange children, with their old- 
young faces and their queer talk. 

“Oho! they did n’t tell us half how big!” shouted 
one of the children, pointing to the green meadows 
gliding by them. 

“Nor half how high!” cried another, pointing to 
the sky. “My eyes! what’s that ?” 

“ A viver,” from Miss Macy. 

“A river? What makes it shine an’ crimple 
so?” 

“Hush!” cautioned Lute, seeing that Miss Macy 
answered without turning toward them. Shrunken 
Pip, a pale little fellow, who seemed to be always 
shivering, and who had eyes like stars, leaned nearer 
the kind woman, who seemed to these children, so 
unused to gentle ways, like an angel, and half 
whispered, — 

“Miss Macy, is this heaven ?” 

There was no answer this time, only a queer 
sound from behind the hand that hid the face, and 
the six children looked at one another in consterna- 
tion, and were awed into silence. 

“She’s eryin’!”? aunounced Shorty, in a solemn 
whisper. ‘“ We’ve done suthin’; great guns!” 

“Don’t mind me, children,” came after a moment 
from the window; “have just as good a time as you 
can.”’ 

“Well, tellus what ails ye, 
distressed voice. 

=! Nothing, 
for you.” 

Sorry for them! 
ment. 

“Ef that ain’t a stunner!” was Shorty’s comment. 

Then the train stopped, and the “ Fund children” 
scrambled out, and huddled together on the platform, 
looking half timidly, half eagerly about them. 

And Bumbleton—or a detachment of it —came 
up and examined the fund. 

Miss Prime, who ‘had lived alone ina big white 
two-story house on the hill, aud had lived there ever 
since the Bumbleton children could remember, 
walked off with Lute. Farmer Brien took Pip and 
Shorty. Mrs. Lowell, whose children had been grown- 
up so Jong she didn’t know how she could have her 
house ‘‘turned topsy-turvey,” took little “ Cad,” a 
saucy-faced mite of seven; and Mother Broadwell 
took the two remaining boys and a little ragamuffin 
who had smuggled himself on board the train, and 
discovered himself to the fund as it waited to be 
sorted. 

“Pug,” said Pip to the ragamuffin, making a 
circle with his finger, “God set out all these trees on 


” begged Pip in a 


They eyed each other in amaze- 


purpose for us.” 


“Whet” asked Pug. “You’n me? I’dacome 
> 
an’ looked at ’em afore ef I’d a known it.” 


A week from that day there was a meeting at 
Mother Broadwell’s. 

Mrs. Lowell was first to arrive. She found Mother 
Broadwell darning socks at the sitting-room window. 
She asked plaintively for a fan, and spread herself 
in a big rocker in the piazza. 

“T’ve lived through it,” she said. “The Lord only 
knows what a trial I’ve had with that child. It has 
been mischief or temper most of the time, and when 
it wasn’t mischief or temper, she was homesick. 
Such children are better off where they belong.” 

“Tt’s a good plan to take two, then they can amuse 
one another,” beamed Mother Broadwell. 

“Mercy! Ishould go distracted with two. Here 
comes sister Prime, She’s had a siege of it, Ill be 
bound, with that ugly looking girl she took, —she 
not being used to children, either.” 

“Well, if she has, she bears it well. I have n’t 
seen her look so up-an’-comin’ since I can remember,” 
observed Mother Broadwell. 

“ Going to keep the children another week ?” asked 
Miss Prime as she came up the steps, her stiff figure 
seeming less stiff than usual, and a three-cornered 
smile hovering about her mouth. 


dears, nothing, — only — I am so sorry 


“Mercy! another week would kill me!” cried 
horrified Mrs, Lowell. “Have n’t you had a dread- 
ful time?” 

“Why —no— I’ve rather enjoyed it.” 

“And you so particular! and with such nerves! 
The world must be coming to an end,” gasped Mrs, 
Lowell. 

“Not a bit of it; it’s just beginning for Maria,” 
beamed Mother Broadwell. ‘And here comes 
Farmer Brien.” 

Farmer Brien swung the gate back with a jerk, 
and stamped up the walk, frowning, and switching 
at the shrubbery with a branch of sweet fern. 

“ How do you get on with the boys?” asked Mrs. 
Lowell as he came up. 

“Confound the boys!” was the surly reply. “I 
don’t get on with them at all; they get on with me. 
Oh, yes, they get on! They own the farm and I am 
the hired man. 

“They have knocked down, pulled up, and jumped 
over every blessed thing I had growing. ‘They ‘ve 
chased the cattle frantic. ‘They ’re wild as hawks; 
they tare and howl from morning till night, and they 
have n’t a spark of respect for their betters. 
don’t get them off my hands before another sundown, 
my name ain’t Phineas Brien, that’s all.” 

Farmer Brien leaned against the piazza post, and 
fanned his red face ferociously. “ How is it with you, 
Mother Broadwell? You had three of the pesky 
critters, I believe.” 

Mother Broadwell smiled brightly. “Oh, they 
were a little wild at first, like birds let out of a cage, 
and didn’t know how to act, or how to act enough. 
I told ’em they should have the best time that ever 
was, and see everything, and do everything they 
wanted to, if they minded me. 

“They ’ve behaved as well as boys average. You 
‘an’t expect boys to behave like men, especially boys 
that have had no bringing up. If they were ‘hawk- 
ish,’ it’s no wonder; p’raps you’d be if you had been 
living in back alleys all your life. I know something 
how it feels, for I went to the city to visit a cousin of 
mine one spring. After being boxed up two weeks, 
I felt when I got home like cutting up just after the 
fashion of those youngsters.” 

“You had one pretty tough-looking specimen,” 
observed the farmer. 

“Pug? Oh, he’s a dear little fellow; follows me 
about like a dog.” 

Farmer Brien straightened up, and put on his hat. 
“Well, I believe I'll put up with the rascals another 
week. Maybe I did expect too much of ’em, and 
didn’t take some things into consideration. I’na 
going home, and harness up Dick, and show ’em over 
the country a little. Ill stop and take in your boys 
if you say so.” 

Of course Mother Broadwell did say so, and she 
followed Farmer Brien to show him her kitchen 
garden. 

“Halloa!” exclaimed the farmer, seeing the 
nicely weeded garden; “you did get Flynn after all. 
Pretty good job he did.” 

“Oh! the boys did that,” said Mother Broadwell. 

“The boys? Why,I’d as soon a thought of turn- 
ing a couple of eolts in here as them boys.” 

“You don’t half understand boys, you see. I put 
a custard pie at the end of the weeding, which they 
were to have when they got through, if they did the 
work well. I didn’t have to say anything about the 
time they should be about it.” 

Mrs. Lowell would not be the only one to return 
a child, so it was settled that the fund should remain 
another week. Mrs. Lowell sent for a little niece to 
be company for the trying “Cad.” Farmer Brien 
tried amusing his guests instead of scolding them, 
and was surprised to find how much he enjoyed it, 
and how much work could be got out of a boy if you 
were shrewd enough to make him think it was play. 

There were sad faces and lingering steps when the 
last day came, and the fund made ready to return to 
the city. Pug declared he did not want to live any 


ut 


, 


longer if he could not live in che country. Pip fol- 


lowed Farmer Brien about wistfully, and at last — 


clung to his hand and begged not to be sent back. 
Shorty hid, and after a long search was found up in 
the hay-znow under the eaves, with a very red face 
and very hay-seedy clothes. Lute twisted her long 
arms about Miss Prime’s neck, and said, “It’s just 
like heaven here, where there is no cussin’, an’ 
things aré pretty and clean.” Mother Broadwell’s 
two boys asked a hundred times if they might come 
again, and little Cad remarked serenely to Mrs. 
Lowell that she might come again sometime, her 
yard was “such a nice place to play in.” 

Pug vowed he would not go, and flew about so 
there was no more use in trying to catch him than 
a mosquito. 

“Never mind,” said Mother Broadwell, “I’m 
going to keep him. He don’t belong to nobody, so 
there “Il be no trouble about it. I’m going to 
sell one of my dogs, and keep Pug. We’ve got 
three dogs,— we don’t need so many,— and there ain’t 
a boy on the place. I never thought I needed one, 
but since these little fellows have been here I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

Miss Prime wanted to keep Lute, but she hada 
deal of trouble with an old woman Lute lived with, 
who would not give her up until it was proved 
that she was no relation, and that Lute had sup- 
ported herself and the old woman ever since she was 
a little child — begging. 

Even Mother Broadwell was surprised when 
Farmer Brien stoutly maintained that he was going 
to have “them two boys” of his “ by hook or crook.” 

It was found that their father was a criminal char- 
acter, who abused them when he was out of jail, and 
who at the present time was so hard-pressed that 
he gave them away for a sum of money, saying 
that they were “lazy trash,” and did not “earn 
their salt.” 

So the fund will be reduced by four another year. 
The secretary of the Fresh-Air Fund has received 
various donations from Bumbleton, and has a dozen 
names in its recorder, ready for the next fresh-airing 
time. 


In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity.  Porx. 


THE PUMPKIN. 


O GRreENLy and fair in the lands of the sun 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 

And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold, 

With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms all 
gold, 

Like that which o'er Nineveh’s prophet once grew, 

While he waited to know that his warning was true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in yain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red fire-rain. 


On the banks of the Xenil the dark Spanish maiden 
Comes up with the frnit of the tangled vine laden ; 
And the creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 
Through orange leaves shining the broad spheres of 
gold; 

Yet with dearer delight from his home in the north 
On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 
Where crooknecks are coiling and yellow fruit shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on the vines. 


O fruit loved of boyhood ! the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling ; 

When wild, ugly faces were carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within ; 

When we laughed round the corn-heaps, with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach with two rats for her team. 

JOWN GREENLEAR WHITTIER. 
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Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God. 
Pope. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOMETIME. 
BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


Tue poems that are not ended, 
The work that I leave undone, 

Will sometime by me be finished, 
In the life that is to come. 


For I cannot think that the master, 

In whose school we are learning to-day, 
Will say our work is ended, 

Over forever and aye. 


For somehow, somewhere, sometime, 
In the higher life above, 

We will there be able to finish 
The work we so much love. 


When at last these earthly fetters | 
From our souls are stricken away, 

The power we lack will be given, 
In the light of eternal day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FLICKER. 
A SKETCH OF AN INTERESTING BIRD, 
BY LEANDER 8, KBYSER. 

VERY high note sounding across the fields 

in the early spring is apt to be the flicker’s 

stirring call to, his mate or his rival. Some- 
times it seems to be a general challenge to all the 
slumbering forces of nature to wake up, for spring 
is here. ‘There appears to be a special fitness in 
calling this bird “ wake-up.” I do not mean to say, 
however, that his rousing call is heard only in the 
spring, for he also sounds it forth at other seasons, 
though not so often. 

Notice how handsome he is, with his lilac-brown 
coat mottled with black, the scarlet crescent on the 
back of his head, the black one on his chest borne as 
if it were a Mohammedan shield, the golden lining 
on the under surface of his wings, and his snow-white 
rump, Visible when he flies. His form is not very 
graceful, for he is somewhat square-shouldered, but 
his plumage, being soft and velvety and richly col- 
ored, he presents a handsome appearance. No bird 
has a keener and yet more honest eye. 

Sométime ago a writer declared that the flicker 
was losing his qualities as a woodpecker, because 
he was seen ambling about on the ground and dig- 
ging for worms and grubs. But this is no new 
departure for the flicker. He has been behaving 
in this way ever since bird-students began to observe 
and write about him. ‘There is no reason to believe 
that he has ever changed his method of procuring 
food. 

More than that, only the other day I saw a num- 
ber of red-headed woodpeckers flying from the tree- 
trunks in a sparse woodland to the ground, where 
they often remained a half-minute or more, digging 
worms out of the sod; then they would fly back to 
the trees, and cling there until they saw another 
worm stirring somewhere in the grass. Is that evi- 
dence that the red-head is becoming less of a wood- 
pecker? Besides, the red-head catches thousands of 
insects on the wing in precisely the same manner as 
the flycatchers and cedar-birds do. A bird is not 
called a woodpecker because he does nothing else 
than chisel out holes in trees for nests, but because 
that is one kind of work that he does and that other 
birds do not do. 

The flicker makes cavities in dead trees and 
branches whenever he thinks it necessary, but, un- 
like the red-head, he is often content to use an old 
cayity,— probably last year’s nest. His bill is not so 


strong as that of the red-head, and he is willing to 
spare himself all the hard chopping he can. Do you 
blame him for that? But, so far as I can judge, he 
can, when he has a mind to do so, drum on a tree 
just as loudly as a red-head or a sapsucker, 

You should see a flicker’s tongue. It is very long, 
and he thrusts it out in an almost frightful way. 
Two young birds that I tried to rear by hand from 
the nest several years ago would dart out their 
tongues at almost every object, as if to sample it, 
and would even make a low drumming sound against 
the side of the cage. I suppose that the end of the 
tongue has on it some sticky substance to which nits 
and other small insects adhere when it happens to 
touch them. This seems to be the use of this for- 
midable looking instrument, for it is not sharply 
pointed as if it were intended to pierce an object. 
In the bark of trees there are doubtless many small 
holes and crevices in which insects hide themselves, 
and which are two small to admit the bird’s beak, and 
in such case its long, slender tongue does good 
service, 

If the golden-wing — another name for the flicker 
— does not catch insects on the wing, as the red-head 
does, it spends a good deal of its time on the ground 
probing for worms, and that is a kind of work that 
its cousin seldom indulges in. I have seen him — 
the flicker —thrust his long beak almost up to his 
eyes into an ant-heap. 

Haye you ever put your ear to a cavity containing 
a nestful of young flickers? Of all the tumult! 
You must excuse the expression, but the calling of 
the nestlings sounds like the yelping of a company of 
little imps. It really is frightful; and if you were to 
hear such a noise at night in a lonely place, I think 
you would become panic-stricken, and would take to 
your heels. : 

I once witnessed an odd performance, —an old 
flicker feeding her young in a hole in an old snag of 
the meadow. She thrust her beak into their mouths, 
and then pumped the food from her own maw into 
theirs, as the humming-birds and some other species 
feed their offspring. ‘The conduct of my pet flickers 
showed that they had been accustomed to taking 
their food in this way. 

Perhaps twenty different names have been given 
to the flicker in various parts of the country. He is 
called high-hole or high-holder, although I have 
found his nest in a snag not more than four feet 
from the ground; wake-up and yarrup, because he 
seems, in some of his calls, to repeat those syllables ; 
golden-winged or golden-shafted woodpecker, on ac- 
count of the golden lining on the under surface of 
his wings and quills; yellow-hammer, because of his 
color and his habit of drumming on trees. But the 
English name by which he is now known in the bird- 
manuals is flicker, —a name that does not seem to 
describe any habit for which he is especially noted. 

The flickers have some quaint manners. One is 
their habit of bowing and scraping during courtship 
days. Two birds will stand with their heads close 
together, and then will bow at each other, waggling 
from side to side so as to avoid contact, all the while 
calling “Hick-up! hick-up!” The males may be 
rivals, yet they never seem to fight, but appear to 
preserve their good temper. 

In a tree at the end of the street-car line in a park, 
where hundreds of people went almost daily in sum- 
mer, a pair of flickers had their nest, and as I stood 
watching, one of them leaped up from the inside and 
came to the door of her nest and sat in it awhile, 
seemingly holding an interview with her mate, who 
clung to the bark a little distance below. A wood- 
pewee, perched on a dead outer twig of the tree, 
seemed to be looking on and listening to what was 
said in the family council. So it happened that the 
wood-pewee and I were the eayesdroppers. 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 


The proper study of mankind is man. Porr. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 
Pore. 


HOW DID YOU REST LAST NIGHT? 


“How did you rest last night ?” 

I’ve heard my gran’pap say 

Them words a thousand times, — that’s right, — 
Jes’ them words thataway ! 

As punctchuLlike as morning dast 
To ever heave in sight, 

Gan’pap ’ud allus haf to ast — 

“How did you rest last night ?” 


Us young-uns used to grin, 
At breakfast on the sly, 
And mock the wobble of his chin 
And eyebrows helt so high 
And kind: “ How did you rest last night ?” 
We’d mumble, and let on 
Our voices trimbled, and our sight 
Was dim, and hearin’ gone. 


Bad as I used to be, 
All I’m a-wantin’ is 
As puore and ca’m a sleep fer me 
And sweet a sleep as his! 
And so I pray, on Jedgment Day 
To wake, and with its light 
See his face dawn, and hear him say — 
“How did you rest last night 4” 


James Wuircoms RILey. 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
THE GIANTS’ STAIRCASE. 
BY LILLA BARNARD. 

HEN you hear any one speak of The Giants’ 
M Staircase, you can always know just what 
staircase is meant, for there is one staircase in all 
the world that owns that name, just as there is one 
object in the sky that owns the name of sun, or one 
part of the world that owns the name of America. 

This staircase that has a name for its own is in 
Venice, a city across the ocean from us, a city built 
on many little islands lying close together, a city 
very beautiful. The most beautiful home in that 
city is the home where their ruler lived, as the Presi- 
dent of our country lives in a house called the White 
House, at Washington. Instead of calling him 
President, as we do, they used to call him Doge. 
His house was so large and fine it was a palace, and 
the people named it The Palace of the Doges. 

To enter the palace you must go up a broad and 
stately flight of steps to the piazza that runs along 
the whole side of the palace. There are two very 
large statues, one on each side, at the head of this 
staircase. The statues are like men, only so very 
large that they are like giants, and that is why it is 
called The Giants’ Staircase. 

A very, very long time ago, before people knew 
about God, they believed there were a great number 
of beings who took care of the world, whom they 
called gods and goddesses. The god who had care 
of the water they named Neptune, and the god who 
helped nations in battle they named Mars. 

The people who lived in Venice when that palace 
was built were very brave and victorious in their 
battles with other nations. So they put a statue of 
Mars, the god of war, at the head of this staircase 
to remind themselves and every one else that they 
were the conquerors always. Then they puta statue 
of Neptune, the god of the ocean, at the other side 
of the staircase, because it seemed as if the city 
were built right in the water. You remember that 
I told you that the city is built on many little islands 
lying close together; and the water is all between 
them and around them. 
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“GOOD MORNING!” 
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sulk and pout equal to any little boy who 
is not allowed to have his own way. When 
set at liberty, if ‘Tommy was around, he would 
climb upon his shoulder, and show unmistaka- 
bly his delight at being with him again. 

One very inhumane habit of Jocko’s was to 
grab the young chickens by the neck and 
climb to the top of the house, or more often 
the chimney, and sit there picking off tlie 
insects with which the chicken was infested, 
and then drop it to the ground in a lifeless 
condition, of course, when he would come 
down as placidly as though he had performed 
a good deed. 

One day Tommy’s mother was busy with 
her baking, and had not paid much attention 
to Jocko, who was wandering around on 
mischief intent, when she heard a peculiar 
noise, and looking around saw that Jocko had 
disposed of all the nutmegs by tucking them 
into each cheek till they hung down like 
pouches. His mistress was so incensed that 
she picked up a stick and ran after him, which 
made him so angry, he began to chatter and 
scold, when of course the nutmegs rolled out, 
This was just one of his many pranks. 

When teased, or in any way excited, he 
would become furious, and would more tham 
likely retaliate, the first opportunity. He 
would remember the slightest offence and 
show his displeasure, though he had not seen 
the offender for months The children used 
to love to tease him by tying a bumble-bee 
up ina squash blossom, and then tossing it 
at him. He would try to catch it, the bee 
would buzz, and he would drop it in the 
greatest terror. But soon his curiosity would 
get the better of him, and he wonld make 
another grab at it, simply to go through the 
same performance. 

One Sunday morning the family started to 
church, but for some reason entirely over- 
looked the fact that Jocko was not in his cage. 
When they came home, an amusing sight 
greeted them. His monkeyship had espied 
a needle-book which lay on the window sill, 
and which had probably caused him diseom- 
fort many times. Sitting down by the stove 
hearth, he had taken out all the needles and 
pins, and then deliberately torn the book to 
shreds, the interesting fact being that he 
placed all the large needles together, side 
by side, with all the points facing one way; 
the same with the small needles; also the 
pins by themselves. One can easily imagine 
the little rascal sitting there by the stove, 
working as intently as ever child plotted mis- 
chief, using his delicately formed hands as 
deftly as any child, and showing almost 
human intelligence; at least showing that his 
bump of order was very highly developed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
POLL STORIES. 


THE BINDWEED AND THE CORN. 


I saw the bindweed twining round the corn, 

And from that sight a thousand thoughts were born. 
Graceful the bindweed looked, although a weed, 
Precious for ornament if not for need. 

The strong tall stalk how lovingly it clad! 

And of its comrade did the stalk seem glad ; 

Ay, proud of the pink almond-smelling flowers, 
Whose dropping arms might serve for fairies’ bowers. 
“ Yet” said I, “men will part those comrades twain, 
And ery, ‘The weed doth spoil the precious grain!’ 
Will throw the weed away to fade and die, 

But Jay the grain in precious garner by. 

And yet God is,” I cried with voice forlorn, 

“God of the weed not less than of the corn!” 


Crauncty Hark TowNsHEND. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME TRUE ANECDOTES ABOUT 
A PET MONKEY. 


BY M. A. W. 


bor of mine. The stories which Iam going to 

tell you afforded my little boy so much amuse- 
ment, that I thought some other little boy or girl 
might like to hear them too. Jocko was brought from 
New York asa gift to a little boy who had always 
wished for a monkey for his “very own.” They 
soon became great friends. Jocko followed Tommy 
wherever he went when allowed to do so, and if for 
some reason he was shut up in his cage, he would 


Jor. was a small monkey belonging to a neigh- 


& 


its 


A FRIEND of mine who has a very bright parrot, 
also had a cat and a dog. The dog was not at all 
friendly with the cat, but teased and worried her on 
all occasions. One day the dog was in the yard, and 
the door was open into the room where Poll’s cage 
hung. When Poll saw the dog, she began to ery like 
the cat, which attracted master doggy’s attention, 
and in he rushed ready to pounce upon poor tabby, 
when Poll quietly said, “ You fool, you!” Poor 
doggy shrunk sheepishly away. 


Il. 


On another occasion, a lady who came to visit my 
friend brought her canary-bird with her, and the 
cage was hung in the same room with Poll’s. Harly 
the next morning the canary — following its habit — 
began to sing very loud and clear, when Poll was 
heard to say, ‘‘ Hush! whisper!” 

Susy F. Lorine 


Every Other Sunday. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT FROM THE 


RIVER, 


On Re UP Ts 


[We intend to publish from time to time brief talks, or short 
sermons, on various subjects, which are calculated to interest the 
young peoples Preaching is not always interesting to children, 
or to adults, for that matter ; but we trust that these sermons, 
which will be carefully selected from various sources, will 
prove attractive. This opening one is taken and abridged from 
a little book published in England, called ‘* Short Sermons to 
Children.’’} 


FAITHFULNESS. 


Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do. — LuKE xii. 4. 


ANY of you have heard the name of Saint 

| Pancras, and know that a large parish of 

London, with a handsome church, is called 

after his name; but perhaps you do not know who 

he was, and what he did to deserve that his name 
should be held in such honor. 

Pancras was only a boy: he never lived to become 
aman; but he had a noble soul that scorned to tell 
a lie, or to act a lie, even to save his life, and so it 
was felt that he deserved to be called Saint Pancras, 
and to be kept in honorable remembrance for all 
time. ; 

Pancras was born in Phrygia, in Asia Minor, in 
the early days of Christianity, when the Christians 
were few and most people were still Pagans. His 
father was a Pagan, and taught him to worship 
Jupiter and other heathen gods; but his father died 
while he was still a child, and then his uncle, who 


was a Christian, took him to Rome, and placed him 
under the care of the good Christian bishop of Rome, 
through whose teaching Pancras became a Christian. 

Tn our days, it is a very easy thing to cal] ourselves 
Christians, because almost all the people whom we 
live amongst are Christians, or call themselves so, 
though unfortunately a great many think very little 
about their religion, and do not try to live and act 
as Christians should. But at the time of Pancras, 
about the year 310, it was a dangerous thing to be a 
Christian, for the Roman Emperor Diocletian was 
ipersecuting the Christians. 

The emperor was fond of the young nobleman, 
Pancras, and when he heard that he had become a 
Christian, he sent for him, and told him he must 
have nothing to do with this new religion; that he 
must worship the gods that his father worshipped, 
and that the emperor and all the people at his court 
believed in. But the boy would not be persuaded to 
give up Christianity, which he felt in his heart to be 
the true religion. So the emperor was very angry, 
and threatened him with death unless he would 
sacrifice to Jupiter. 

Now Pancras was only fourteen years old: he was 
very rich, and might have lived a gay and pleasant 
life, and enjoyed the favor of the emperor, if only 
he would do this thing to please him. 

Many a less thoughtful person, in those cireum- 
stances, would think that he might go through the 
ceremony of sacrificing to the heathen god, and still 
keep his belief as a Christian in the true God, in 
secret, in his own heart. But this brave boy would 
not be guilty of any such pretence; he felt it would 
be acting a lie on the most solemn subject of all; 
it would be to disown his religion, which he valued 


more than all the pleasures of life. So he told the 
emperor that, being a Christian, he could not pretend 
to be anything else, aud could not sacrifice to Jupiter, 
but that he could die. ‘The cruel emperor, failing to 
persuade him, actually caused him to be led out of 
the city and put to death with the sword, 

So ended the earthly life of this young and noble 
soul, who thus proved that he cared more for the 
kingdom of heaven, and the approval of God and of 
his own conscience, than the praise of men and the 
pleasures of this world. 

In those terrible times of persecution, there were 
others besides Pancras, —there were men, women, 
and even children, — who would give up anything in 
the world, even life itself, rather than be false to 
their religion. 

Perhaps earnest-minded people cared more for 
their religion in those days, when it was likely to cost 
them so dear, than most of us do in these easier 
times, when it is not likely that we shall ever be 
tempted to falsehood by so terrible a fear as that of 
a eruel death. 

But we are all liable to temptations and trials that 
are quite hard enough for our strength, though not 
so deadly as that temptation which proved how brave 
and how truthful Pancras could be. 

It is quite as much our duty to act up to what our 
religion requires of us, as it was theirs; and we all 
know that if we would be true Christians, we must 
never speak a lie or act a lie. 

Our souls can never grow pure and beantiful, and 
fit for the happiness of heaven, unless we learn to 
conquer our temptations to do wrong; unless we learn 
to be brave and truthful, and to choose what is good 
and right. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME STRANGE THINGS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND., 


Wuen I was walking out one day, 
Some strange things met my view : — 
I saw a cat fish in a pond, 

Without a line —’tis true! 

And, passing on, IT could but smile 

To see an old mill race, 

And look upon a river bed, 

With covers, not a trace; 

Beside it was the open mouth 

Of a forgotten cave, 

With not a tooth, yet many souls 
Inside had found a grave. 

A ship went ploughing through the deep, 
And yet no seed did sow, 

While all the tiny wavelets wore 
Queer caps as white as snow. 

The foot of many a hill I saw, 

But who could make a shoe 

To fit such strange, unwieldy things ? 
I cannot tell, can you ¢ 

Though old, upon the mountain’s brow 
No wrinkles could be seen. 
Such wonders for a single day 

Are quite enough, I ween. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRIP TO ST. AUGUSTINE. 
BY A. E. H. 
I. 


T was on a beautiful day that we (a party of 
three ladies and a gentleman) started from the 
quiet town in Florida, where we were spending 

the winter, to visit the old and quaint city of St. 
Augustine. The sun was shining, and the day 
promised to be very hot; and being Northern people, 
and accustomed to Northern fickleness of weather, 
we hardly knew how many wraps to carry, espe- 
cially as our friends were writing of two and three 
feet of snow blocking the streets of Boston, and 
the mereury dropping to the zero point. That 
was hard to believe when we looked at our ther- 
mometer and saw it climbing steadily toward ninety 
degrees. We finally decided to trust to a continu- 
ance of sunny skies and heat, and, providing ourselves 
with ample sunshades, started gayly on our journey. 
It was a hot and dusty ride, and weary enough we 
were when the cars rolled up to the beautiful station, 
the entrance to which is gay with tropical plants and 
flowers, laid out with exceeding taste and beauty, 
with a broad driveway leading from the main street. 
On stepping from the cars, our ears were assailed 
by loud calls from ’bus drivers, each one extolling 
the benefit to be derived from the particular hotel 
in the employ of which he was; while there arose a 
chorus from numerous others who, fortunate in own- 
ing a “team,” strove with commendable ardor to 
obtain our patronage. A civil conductor on the 
train directed us how to obtain a good carriage and 
careful driver, and we quickly found him amidst the 
crowd. He drove us to our hotel on St. George St., 
and arranged to call for us in an hour for a drive. 
Our dinner refreshed us, and; our carriage arriving 
on time, we set out, “ to do” the city of St Augustine. 
The first thing that struck our Boston eyes was 
the low sea wall, which is all that separates the 
streets from the waters of the bay. Evidently the 
inhabitants have no refractory horses or mules, and 
runaways are unknown, for there is nothing to pre- 
vent an animal from backing into the water, should 
he take it into his head that a backward progress 
through life’s weary toil was preferable to a forward 
one. Likewise, should horse or mule see through 
his broken blinders the ghost of his fore-fathers 
slowly plodding through the sand, and naturally 
should take fright, it would not be surprising if 


he should make a hasty leap (and it would not need 
to be a high one) over the barrier which separates 
the bay from the busy street 

We drove quickly along St. George street, through 
the ancient gateway, saw beautiful residences and 
hotels, and stopped at the Memorial Church. One 
must see this building to realize its beauty, both in 
architecture and decoration. ‘The blending of the 
soft pearl gray of the shell concrete with the cream 
tint of the terra cotta, together with the golden yel- 
low shade of the bricks, gives an effect soft and 
restful to the eye, and in perfect harmony with the 
tropical foliage surrounding it, while its architec- 
ture is well suited to a town boasting so many 
ancient memories. As we stepped inside, grateful 
for the cool shade it afforded us, we were struck by 
its perfect simplicity, even in its beauty. The pews 
are comfortable ; of solid mahogany, highly polished, 
and the cushions of a rich crimson. Behind the pul- 
pit stands the beautiful white and gold organ, 
making a striking contrast against the dark wood 
of the former. Folding doors open into a large, 
sunny room, used for the Sunday School. As I 
glanced at the blackboard, I saw the lesson for the 
preceding Sunday had been taken from the Book 
of Acts, and I thought of my own class of girls in 
Boston, who were also studying the life of St. Paul, 
and a feeling of fellowship came to me, although I 
stood in a church of different faith from my own. 
Leaving the church, we drove through the streets 
again, and around the United States barracks and 
Fort Marion. Here we dismissed our carriage, well 
satisfied with our hour’s drive, and eager to obtain a 
closer view of the points of interest. 

St. Augustine has an area of three quarters of a 
mile, but in that space there is much to interest the 
tourist. Built on a narrow strip of land, the Ma- 
tanzas River flows in front, the St. Sebastian in the 
rear. ‘The sea wall, of which I spoke, extends from 
Fort Marion to the United States barracks. Some 
of the streets take their names from incidents in 
the history of the town. Treasury Street is said to 
have received its name from being the street where 
the treasurer who had the charge of the soldiers’ 
pay lived. It is noted for its extremely narrow 
width, being only six feet wide, and the cautious 
pedestrian will, before entering it, look up its short 
length to make sure that no vehicle is approaching, 
lest he have to take the alternative of retracing his 
steps or being run over. But the ancient appearance 
of the streets, that has been the charm of the town 
to tourists, is rapidly passing away. Many have 
been widened, and the picturesque old houses, each 
with an overhanging balcony that looks like a heavy 
or scowling eyebrow, are disappearing. Fences of 
wood or wire are taking the place of the high stone 
wall. The modern store is standing where once 
was a dwelling-house, with time and weather-beaten 
roof. Fire has done destructive work again and 
again, until now much of antiquity has disappeared 
Yet enough remains of the old, and the new is so 
beautiful that if will always be an attractive spot 


to the stranger. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BIRD. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 


THERE is a bird with rainbow wings, 
In peace and love unfurled, — 

O’er bloom or briar she blithely sings, 
And soars around the world. 


Her music is a healing art i 
In sorrow or in pain, — 

She journeys with the loneliest heart 
Across the land or main. 


And so her mission is divine, 
Of brave and boundless scope, 

Her wings through woe and darkness shine, — 
This heavenly bird of Hope. 


Hope spring, eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is, but always to be blest. Pore. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW ROSEY SPENT HER DOLLAR. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 
RS. CARR sat in her wooden rocking-chair 
M in the center of the kitchen, her family gath- 
ered about her in an admiring group. In 
Mrs. Carr’s hard red hand lay a silver watch, and 
the eyes of all the little Carrs were fastened upon 
this treasure with wonder and pride. 

“Yes, she gave it to me herself this very day,” 
Mrs. Carr was saying. “She told me it was her hirth- 
day, and her husband had given her a gold wateh, 
and she had been thinking perhaps her silver one 
would be useful to me, if I would accept it. She 
wanted some one to have it who would enjoy it. 
She’s a very nice lady, Mrs. Emes is!” 

Mrs. Carr began to polish the silver case with a 
corner of her apron, while the children looked on 
with mingled awe and pleasure. 

“How will you carry it mother?” asked Rosey, 
the oldest girl. 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Carr, “I ought to have a 
nice silver chain to wear with it, but poor folks can’t 
be choosers. I’ll have to tie it to my button-hole 
with a bit of black ribbon, I guess.” . 

“Won't it be your birthday some time next month, 
mother ? ” 

“Yes, child; whatever put that into your head?” 

“Oh, I was thinking,” said Rosey; and her mother 
asked no more questions. 

Rosey was thinking very hard,—“If I only could 
get mother a watch chain for a birthday present,” 
she said over and over to herself; but how was a 
little girl eleven years old to earn any money # 

Mrs. Carr went out to work by the day, and 
Rosey had to take care of the younger children and 
and do the work at home. It seemed a very im- 
probable thing that she would ever be able to give 
her mother a silver watch chain; but her heart was 
so full of the loving thought that when she said her 
prayers that night, she could not help whispering 
softly, “O God, please help me to get my mother’s 
birthday present.” 

Several days later when Mrs. Carr came home, 
she called Rosey to her. “What do you think 
Mrs. Emes asked me to-day?” she began. “She 
wanted to know if I couldn ’t let you come and help 
her for a week, — washing dishes and tending the baby, 
and such like. Her help has left her quite sudden, 
and she needs some one to come in until she can find 
a new girl. She says she will give you a dollar 
and your board, if I can spare you.” 

“Q mother, do you think you can?” 
eyes were dancing eagerly. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Carr, slowly. 
“Sally’s big enough to look out for the rest, I 
guess, —ain’t you Sally!” 

Sally was nine, and small for her age, but she was 
very proud to be asked to take her sister’s place, 
and she was sure she could do Rosey’s work. So 
Rosey went to Mrs. Emes’s house next morning, 
and felt quite grown-up to be working out. She 
had a nice little room of her own, and the baby 
was good, and she took great pleasure in wash- 
ing Mrs. Emes’s pretty dishes. The days passed 
quickly, and she was almost sorry when the week 
was up, although she wanted to see her brothers 
and sisters again. When she had put on her hat 
and coat and was ready to go home, Mrs. Emes 
came out in the kitchen and handed the little 
girl a crisp new dollar bill. “ What are you going 
to do with your money?” she asked, smiling at 
Rosey’s pleasure. 4 

“O Mrs. Emes, that’s just what I wanted to 
ask you about,” said Rosey, a little shyly, as she 
folded and unfolded the bill. “You know the 


watch you gave to my mother on your birthday ? 


Rosey’s 
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“Well, next Sunday is my mother’s birthday, too, 
and I want to give her a silver chain to wear with 
the watch, instead of the black ribbon; do you think 
T could get a chain with this?” 

“Why, yes, lam sure you could,” said Mrs. Emes, 
warmly; “I tell you, Rosey, I am going to the 
city to-morrow, and if you like I will take your 
dollar and buy the chain for you. Are you will- 
ing I should choose it 4” 

“Oh, if you only would!” cried Rosey; and she 
handed the cherished dollar back to Mrs. Emes, 
who suddenly stooped and kissed the generous little 
girl as she bade her good-by. 

When Mrs. Carr awoke on the morning of her 
birthday she found a small box on the pillow be- 
side her. Very much surprised she removed the 
cover, and there, on the soft pink cotton, lay a 
shiny silver chain. Mrs. Carr looked up in wonder, 
t@ discover several pairs of bright eyes peeking 
through the crack in the door. 

“ Happy birthday!” cried a chorus of little voices, 
and then they all rushed in, crying, “ Rosey did it; 
Rosey got the chain with her dollar!” Mrs. Carr 
did not say a great deal, but Rosey saw the happi- 
ness in her eyes. > 

When they started for church that morning, the 
children all had to keep turning about on the way 
to smile proudly at their mother, who had a watch 
and chain as pretty as any other mother’s. Rosey 
smiled proudly, too, as she sat quietly in her corner 
of the pew and listened to the sweet tones of the 
organ. She thought she had never been so happy in 
her life. 


1» 


MOTHER’S LULLABY. 


Husu-a-Bye, baby! 
Mother will sing to thee. 
Soft is the moan of the wind in the tree ; 
Angels are listening, 
Bright stars are glistening, 
Like sentinels watching my baby and me. 


Hush-a-bye, baby! 
What shall I sing to thee ? 
Sinketh the bird to her nest on the lea; 
Shadows are creeping, 
Mooubeams are peeping, 
Twilight is deepening o’er moorland and sea. 


Lullaby, dearie ! 
Mother is near thee. 
Bright may the dreams of my little one be; 
Angels defend thee, 
God His love send thee, 
And carefully guard both my baby and me. 
GeRALD HAYWARD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE TOWER ON STONE MOUNTAIN. 
In Two Parts. — Part IT, 


BY EDITH CALLENDER. 


Rete and disappointed, the boy returned to 
\\ his friendly shelter, and rested his tired 


head upon a thick tuft of grass. The rain 
had become very gentle, and he thought he would 
wait until it ceased before he began his homeward 
journey. With eyes half-elosed, he watched the 
dark edge of the wood which skirted one side of 
the hill. 

What were these wh'te figures that seemed to 
rise from the ground and slowly advance toward 
him ? 

Conrad was not frightened. He wondered why 
he was not. ‘They must certainly be ghosts, and 
he had always heard that ghosts were frightful. 
Possibly, however, there was a variety in ghosts, 
and these were not of the frightful variety. His 


Recs. 


hair did not rise, his knees did not knock together, 
nor did he feel a cold breath on his cheek; and as 
the figures drew nearer he could plainly see that 
they were not really white, but illuminated by a 
pale light which shone from each of them, making 
them visible in the darkness. 

At the head of this strange procession walked a 
stout little man, clad in the antique Dutch costume 
worn by Rip Van Winkle’s acquaintances in the 
Catskill Mountains, Conrad had often seen it in 
the “Sketch Book,” and recognized at first glance the 
voluminous breeches, strapped jerkin, and steeple- 
crowned ‘hat. Behind this worthy walked five 
others, clad in more modern costumes. 

What was the reason of this visitation? Could 
it be that the leader was the ghost of old Baltus 
Van Tein, the first of his race to settle in America, 
who was said to have buried a vast treasure some- 
where on this mountain ? 

Hardly had the thought flashed across Conrad’s 
mind, when the leader spoke. His small red eyes 
twinkled angrily, and his tones were very sharp; but 
Conrad could not distinguish a word, No doubt it 
was excellent Dutch. 

As Conrad surveyed the group with some dismay, 
one of the ghosts, who was more decidedly modern 
in appearance than any of the others, stepped for- 
ward and began to act as interpreter. 

“This is our great ancestor, Baltus Van 'Tein,” 
he said, “and he wishes to know why you have rung 
this bell to disturb the slumbers of our race. Do 
you not know that when this bell is rung every 
eldest son of an eldest son in the Van Tein family 
rises from. his graye to assist the ringer of the bell 
in his search for the buried treasure?” 

“T beg your pardon,” exclaimed Conrad, “I did 
not know anything of the kind, and I am not a Van 
Tein. I think they have no descendants. But,” he 
added modestly, “I should like to search for the 
buried treasure if you are willing to help me. Still, 
I do not see why your great ancestor does not lead 
you to the place. Since he buried the treasure, he 
must know where it lies.” 

“Far from it,” replied the last descendant of the 
Van Teins, for such he seemed to be. 

“Tf you had ever lost anything on this mountain, 
you would realize our situation, For nearly three 
centuries our ancestor has superintended the search 
for the buried treasure, but never a trace of it has 
been found. However, if you wish to make another 
trial, no doubt our ancestor will consent.” 

With great deference the interpreter turned to the 
first Van Tein, who was now seated on a rock, 
placidly smoking his pipe, his red eyes twinkling 
through the smoke like stars in a mist. He sagely 
nodded his head in reply to his descendant’s question, 
and then proceeded to detail his men for the search, 

Conrad, to his great relief, was placed under the 
protection of the interpreter, and together they 
started down the mountain. All his fatigue was 
now forgotten. 

To use a familiar phrase, not a stome was left un- 
turned. Conrad and his ghostly companion sounded 
every foot of ground and explored eyery nook and 
corner. 

Suddenly a hollow sound greeted their ears. The 
last descendant of the Van Teins plunged his shoyel 
into the ground. At the first stroke, his five ghostly 
comrades appeared, shovels in hand, and fell to work, 
—with the exception of old Baltus, who stood in 
stately silence, watching the proceedings and blow- 
ing clouds of smoke from his pipe. 

Suddenly the shovels struck metal. 
stopped and looked at one another. 
time Conrad’s hair began to rise. 

Old Baltus motioned him to descend into the pit. 
With some hesitation he stepped down and seized 
the metal, which glistened strangely in the light of 
the moon, now shining between the parted clouds. 
With one mighty pull he brought it to the surface 
and held it up. 


The ghosts 
For the first 


Lo and behold! 
berries ! 

The ghosts shrieked with anguish, and the red 
eyes of old Baltus gleamed like angry fires, but 
Conrad himself laughed for joy. 

Then it seemed to him that the red eyes bobbed 
about like lanterns, and he heard a voice saying, 
“Wake up, my boy, wake up.” Conrad lifted his 
head from the tuft of grass and saw his father 
standing over him with a lantern in his hand, and 
his rubber cloak glistening with moisture. Several 
men stood beside him, each with a lantern in his 
hand; and all were exclaiming with wonder at the 
sight of the boy sleeping calmly in this lonely place. 


It was the lost pail of black- 


“Papa,” said Conrad afterward, “how long do 
you suppose it took me to dream that dream ? 

“JT don’t know, my boy,” said his father, laughing, 
but I think you may have dreamed it after you saw 
us coming up the hill through your half-shut eyes.” 

And was the pail of blackberries found ? 

What do you think ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE BROOM-STRAW. 
BY VIRGINIA CABELL GARDNER. 


Horrau, for merry west winds a-blowing ! 
For leayes that dance on, though their doom is 
sealed! 
To-day is the very day to be going 
Down to the big yellow broom-straw field. 


For there never was place like that to play in, 
Shining all gold in the autumn sun, 

To hide and go seek and wander astray in, 
And to nestle down snug when the game is done. 


I must shut my eyes tight while the rest are hiding, 
Count twenty, then lo! not a soul in sight ! 

Only shadows of clouds o’er the broom-straw gliding, 
And the long wind-ripples of shade and light. 


So now I go searching the broad field over, — 
Ah, yonder lies Jack, stretched flat on the ground ; 
Hurrah! here’s Aunt Nellie with Bessie and Royer, 
Here’s Amy! Here’s Harry! and now all are found. 


And then when it comes tobe my turn to hide me, 
I lie down so low, with the earth for my bed, 

So low that the broom-stalks stand tall up beside me, 
And all I ean see is the sky overhead. 


The dreams I can dream while I wait till they find 
me! 
But they spy me at last, and now for a chase ! 
Knee-deep through the broom-straw, with Jack close 
behind me, 
Ido my best running to get “home to base.” 


Oh! there never was place like this to play in, 
Shining all gold in the autumn sun, 

To hide and go seek, to romp and be gay in, 
And to settle down snug when the game is done. 


*T is education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
Pore. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


As onward we’re marching, 
Be this ever our song, — 
Through all our life’s jour- 
ney 
We’re helping along. 
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“T MIXED THE MORTAR.” 


A TRAVELLER when standing 
outside Cologne Cathedral ex- 
pressed his admiration of its 
beanty. “Yes,” said a labourer 
who happened to hear him, “it’s 
a fine building, and took us many 
a year to finish.” —‘‘ Took you!” 
exclaimed the tourist; ‘ why, 
what have you to do with it?” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In a village called Ponkapoag (where is it, read- 
ers?) there lived two girls, twins, named Jennie 
They had many pretty ways, and every- 
body liked them. All the neighbors praised their 
polite manners. One of the habits they had was to 
climb the garden gate of their home, in the forenoon, 
and look over into the street; when any person 
went by, “Good morning” was what they smilingly 
Sometimes one or the other would pass out 
some flowers. So the people called them “morning 
glories” and “morning sunshine,” because of the 


and Bessie. 


said. 


pleasure they gave to every one. 

Jennie and Bessie went to the Unitarian Sunday 
School near by in C n, where they learned long 
ago that a smile and a pleasant word are parts of 
religion, —rays out of the Golden Rule. Now they 
are grown up, and taking part in the world, but still 
Bessie and Jennie are doing good; they are ‘ morn- 
ing sunshine” just the same. One is a teacher, — her 
schoolroom is a lovely place, and well worth visiting ; 
the other writes stories for little folk, brimful of fun 
and seriousness, so put together that when you read 
them, goodwill and courage spring up in the heart. 

Look at the picture on page twelve and you will 
see Jennie and Bessie when they were Ponkapoag 
“sunshine.” 


Christianity is a rational religion. Were it not so, 
I should be ashamed to profess it. Christianity wages 
no war with reason, but is one with it, and is given to 
be its helper and friend; reason lifts me above the 
brute and makes me a man. — CHANNING. 


THE SWEETEST SOUND. 
BY JOHN HUGH FARQUHAR. 


I’vp heard the skylark singing 
Along his heay’nward flight, 

I’ve heard the church-bells ringing 
Upon a Christmas night, 

I’ye heard the mother crooning 
Her dreamy lullaby, 

I've heard the saints attuning 
Their praise to Him on high, 

I’ve heard the organ swelling 
With animating sound, 

I’ve heard the fountain welling 
With laughter from the ground, 

I’ve heard the thunders rolling , . 
Adown Niagara’s hill, 

I’ve heard the goblins bowling 
Along the Kaaterskill, 

I’ve heard the north wind moaning 
Among the Norway pines, 

I’ve heard the Fauni droning 
Beneath the Appennines, 

I’ve heard the “angels” thrumming 
On harps of human make, 

I’ve heard old Nature humming 
The tune that cures all ache, 

I’ve heard — but why should I prolong 
This catalogue? For, ah! 

There is no other speech nor song 

When baby says “ Pa-pa.” 


—‘I mixed the mortar, sir,” 
was the modest yet proud reply. The labourer 
had a right to feel that he had some share in the 
grand work. In the same way eyery one can help 
in the work of building up human society .into a 
holy temple in the Lord. Even if we have no higher 
work than mixing the mortar, let us be proud of this, 
and do our best at it, 


— The Quiver. 


LETTER=B OX. 


HARDY, TEXAS 

Dear Epiror, — Having seen in the Every OTHER 
SunpaAy letters which the little girls and boys have 
written for the benefit of others, I decided to write one 
also, Some of the Sunday-School children of the Uni- 
tarian church at Lowell, Mass., send me your nice little 
paper, and I always look for the Letter-Box the first 
thing, This same little class sent me a lovely writing- 
tablet, I never saw anything like it before, and I wish 
to send them my heartfelt thanks for their kindness to 
me. My mother has been an invalid for fifteen years, 
and we are very poor, and this is why the Sunday- 
School class sent me those things. I know God will 
reward them for their kind acts. I am nine years old, 
and my little brother is seven. He is named like the 
Every Orner Sunpay man, John Wilson, If any of 
the little readers of Every OrnEer SunpaAy wish to send 
me some books or papers, they will be gladly received. 
I enjoy Every OrHer Sunpay so much that I don’t 
think [ could do without it now. 
Yours with much love, BrerrHa WILSON. 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 
My initials will form the name of a creat English 
general: — Mi 


1. Aninsect. 2. A fish. 3. A body of water. 4. An 
animal. 5. Useful for writing. 6. A flower. 7. A 
prickly shrub. 8. Labor. 9. A tree. 10. A running 
knot. A. G. 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


WHEN the imissing letters have been supplied, the whole 
will form a verse from a popular poem by Whittier. 
U- r-s— o&d -a-b-r— F’-i-c-i- t-e-, 
—0-e— w-t— h-r -o- r -c-r— y—a-s —n- t-n; 
B-a-e-t -f -I- i- F—e-e-i-k—o-—n, 
-h- t-o- u- t-e -l-g -h— m-n ~a-I-d -o-n. 
HELEN F. Ferry, 


ANAGRAM. 


En htat si fulaithf ni ttah hewih si steal si aitfhluf soal 
ni cuhm. BIBLE. 


PI PUZZLE. 
Tet otn hyt tillet raeht 
Mfro Dog yth Hertaf tyras; 
Vile twih Shi vingol ritisp 
.Ni lal tyh kowr dan layp. 


ENIGMA III. 
T am composed of nine letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a drink. 
My 4 is a Roman numeral meaning five. 
My 6, 7, 8, is sick. 
My 7, 6, 9, is a falsehood. 
My 4, 2, 5, 6, 8, is a printer’s errand boy. 
My 8, 3, 1, 9, disabled in a limb. 
My 4, 3, 1, is a dike. 
My whole is the name of a town in which there is a 
Unitarian college. EpWARD WALSTER. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I Am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 8, 6, 19, is a domestic animal, 

My 7, 17, 5, 13, 12, is a State. 

My 11.5, 3, 16, is a flower. 

My 8, 12, 18, 19, 9, 15, 16, is a period of time. 

My 1, 2, 13, 19, 12, 15, is a season. 

My 14, 2, 4, 10, 16, is a nickname. 

My 14, 6, 18, 19, 16, is one of my pets. 

My 8, 15, 17, 1, 3, is to move slowly. 

My whole is a poet. Don S. Wurrcoms. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tux subject of the first twenty lessons in this year’s 
One-Topic Graded Lessons will be ‘* The Teaching of 
Jesus,” and of the last twenty, “The Beginning of 
Christianity.” The first subject will be treated in the 
parables. Mrs, J. C. Jaynes will write origiual lessons 
for the Primary Department, to be illustrated as hereto- 
fore. Instead of issuing the entire forty lessons at once, 
as has been done for the Primary the past two years, 
these illustrated leaflets will be published at the same 
time with the Intermediate and Advanced, and sent out 
together. The Intermediate lessons on the same subjects 
will be prepared by Rev. Edward A, Horton, and the 
Advanced by Rey. Thomas R. Slicer, Price, Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced on one leaflet, 50 cents per hundred, 
not including postage. The illastrated Primary, a four- 
page leaflet, also 50 cents per hundred. Dozen price, 
the same rate. Lectures will be given at the Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street, as before, on Saturday after- 
noons, for the Primary in one section, and the Inter- 
mediate and Advauced together in another section. ‘The 
latter “talks” in Channing Hall will be by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford, who has been so suecessful with them 
the past season. Although bearing no date, it is planned 
that the first lesson shall begin with the 15th of Sep- 
tember (the third Sunday), and the first “talk ” on the 
14th (Saturday) at 3 p.m. 

Those who are planning for autumn excursions should 
bear in mind the Unitarian National.Conference, which 
will hold sessions at Washington, D.C., from October 
21 to October 25. Among the meetings of importance at 
that time is the one which will occur Tuesday evening, 
October 22, in the interests of our young people. ‘The 
speakers will be President G. Stanley Hall, Rey. Benja- 
min R. Bulkeley, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale. They will treat 
topics which relate not only to the personal welfare of 
young men and young women, but also have reference 
to the denominational interests of our body. 

A Catechism of the Liberal Faith, by Rey. C. F. Dole, 
is now in the printer’s hands, and will be issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society some time in Septem- 
ber. This manual, with its questions, answers, and 
suggestions, will prove a valuable help to our Sunday 
School. It contains lessons sufficient for a winter's 
course of study, and is especially adapted for use in the 
Intermediate (high) and Advanced grades. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sumday-School 
Society will be held in Providence, R.I., Wednesday 
Evening, and Thursday, October 16 and 17. Of recent 
years, the attendance on these occasions has been un- 
usually large. The hearty hospitality of the five Provi- 
dence liberal churches will be extended in a way to 
meet the demand fully. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society will not issue a 
new Harvest Service this year, for two reasons: re- 
prints can be had of the services for the years 1887, 
1890, 1892, and 1893. These were popular, and provide 
a varied choice. Also, the New Song and Service Book, 
just published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
contains a service and numerous songs intended for Har- 
vest Sunday. As many schools are introducing the 
book, they will not require 2 special pamphlet service. 
Price of the reprints, 5 cents a copy, or $4.00 per 
hundred. 

Just Published — “Scenes in the Life of Jesus;” two 
manuals, Intermediate and Advanced. Paper covers. 
Each 20 cents per copy; $1.80 per dozen. 
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